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supposed to be in the neighbourhood of Fenduk, higher
up the Tigris " (Maunsell, loc cit.)

Lower down the river, and in the heart of the
ancient Assyria, stands the town of Mosul, once noted
for its fine cotton fabrics, which from this place are still
known as muslins. Here the Tigris breaks through its
southern mountain barrier, which forms a natural bound-
ary between the Kurdistan highlands and the Meso-
potamian plains. Although a poverty-stricken and
decaying place, Mosul must always remain a hallowed
spot in the eyes of the antiquarian, thanks to the neigh-
bouring ruins of Nineveh, which have of late years been
so successfully explored. Eastwards there stretches an
extensive cultivated tract, limited on the north by the
steep walls of an irregular limestone range, and extend-
ing beyond the horizon southwards to the confluence of
the Great Zab, where the right bank of the main stream
is already fringed by the Mesopotamian steppe. The
small plateau thus circumscribed is broken only by low
hills crowned with numerous hamlets, generally associ-
ated with those mysterious Kurgans (mounds or barrows),
which are found scattered over Western Asia, the Balkan
peninsula, Eussia, and as far west as the Pomeranian
and Mecklenburg marsh-lands. Close to these countless
tumuli stand the villages of the agricultural Kurds,
while the whitewashed tombs of Moslem " saints"
are dotted over the boundless grassy plains. On this
plateau the ruins of Nineveh cover a space about 18
miles in length along the river, and 'extend nearly 12
miles from its left bank, thus occupying an area of over
200 square miles, or rather more than that of London.
The famous mound of Kuymijik, where the excavations
were begun in 1841, faces Mosul, while those of Mmrud
occupy the angle formed by the confluence of the Tigris
and Great Zab, 18 miles farther south. Here Layard